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THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


Dr. Spohr’s visit to England has been, 
in many respects, a most gratifying event, 
both to the illustrious composer himself, 
and to his numberless admirers among 


At the 
Philharmonic his playing and his con- 


the British musical public. 


ducting were the themes of lively and uni- 
versal admiration. The assertions of some 
of the newspaper critics, that he hast lost 
his power as a violinist, proves that they 
have very little notion of what violin play- 
ing should be. Dr. Spohr, in the true 
classical style, has no superior, and, in- 
deed, no equal, but the justly celebrated 
Ernst, who has the additional advantage 
That this is the opi- 


nion of the Philharmonic audience was 


of superior tone. 


testified by the unbounded applause with 
which the efforts of Dr. Spohr were re- 
warded ;—more enthusiasm we never wit- 
nessed. The symphony, Die weihe der 
tone, was heard, moreover, for the first 
time, properly speaking, in England, and 
proved what an immense addition to the 
strength of an orchestra is an efficient 
conductor. Dr. Spohr, as a conductor, 
has no rival, except his only rival among 
living composers—Dr. Mendelssohn. But 
amid all the delight which the presence 
of Dr. Spohr has excited, and all the 
triumphs, public and private, the great 
German has obtained, one black spot has 
almost poisoned the hilarity of his visit to 
England—one blotch has scurvied the 
otherwise spotlessness of his welcome— 
viz. his connection with a certain Profes- 
sor, for many years, distinguished as the 





greatest enemy to rising British musical 
talent,* whose unkindly lucubrations have 
ever disgraced the press of England. On 
this subject hear the Morning Post—whose 
clever musical critic’s persevering enmity 
to the above-mentioned functionary is so 
remarkable as to engender the suspicion 
that something, not very creditable to the 
Professor, is at the bottom of it, of which 
This, be it 


understood, is not the first, nor the tenth 


the public are not cognizant. 


violent diatribe against Professor Taylor, 
which the Merning Post has inserted. 


CONCERT TO Dr. SPOHR. 

The concert given by the profession gratui- 
tonsly to this distinguished composer was a fai- 
lure. We make this announcement with deep 
regret, not only for his sake, but because it also 
imposes upon us a painful duty, that of frankly 
explaining the reason why the Hanover-square 
Rooms last night did not contain an audience 
sufficiently numerous to pay even the expenses 
of the room. When the visit of Dr. Spohr to 
this country, at the invitation of the directors of 
the Philharmonic Society, was first announced, 
it was hailed by the great body of amateurs and 
professors with the utmost delight. The Phil- 
harmonic executive did not hesitate to encourage, 
with all its weight and influence, the signing of 
a circular, calling upon the profession to afford 
their gratuitous services for the performance of 
Dr. Spohr’s last oratorio, produced with so much 
eclat at the last Norwich Festival. It was, how- 
ever, soon bruited that Dr. Spohr’s presence in 
London was to be turned to account to raise into 
some importance a professor who had fallen from 
his high estate, and is now generally designated 
as the Madrigalian Martyr.” The report had a 
most astounding effect, for the Philharmonic 
directors seem to have taken the alarm, and their 
names have never figured in the advertisements 
for the concert to be given to Dr. Spohr. In- 
deed, such was the terror inspired by coming into 
contact with Mr. Edward ‘Taylor, that, at the 
eighth concert conducted by Spohr, it was found 
expedient to resort to translations of Spohr’s 
works not bearing the obnoxious name of the 
Gresham professor. Dr. Spohr’s own concert 
being announced, then, without the name of a 
committee, or of a single professional man, the 
public at large naturally took little interest in 


* Always excepting the ignorant and con- 
ceited scribbler of the Atheneum, who, by the in- 
tolerable twaddle with which he hebdomadally 
deluges that print, has brought it into universal 


such an anonymous compliment. Amongst ama- 
teurs and musicians, however, it was pretty well 
known that Mr. E. Taylor was the director of 
the arrangements. This fact kept away a large 
number who would not, like some of the elder 
professors we recognised in the room, distinguish 
a German Spohr from a Norwich Taylor, The 
latter has an unenviable reputation—as a bass 
singer he has been rarely known to sing in time, 
and in tune never—as a composer he has trusted 
chiefly to his memory for his music, as Luca 
Marenzio can prove—and as a writer he has 
drawn his facts largely from his imagination, and 
has spared neither the living nor the dead. Mr. 
E. Taylor, a very clever amateur, has made a 
very poor professor. Henry Purcell and Spohr 
have been his stock in trade—to make the former 
ass current he burked Handel—to exploiter the 
atter he has tried to stifle Mendelsohn, and to 
secure his own ends he has abused everybody save 
his clique. To crush the rising talent of England 
has been his great aim, and unfortunately he did 
enjoy a prestige to do harm, until the prize ma- 
drigal exposure burst upon the public, discover- 
ing a mass of unparalleled ignorance, and of 
daring plagiarism, unprecedented in musical an- 
nals, which for the honour of English composers, 
it is hoped will never occur again. Spohr has 
paid the penalty of this unfortunate connection, 
but we acquit him from any participation in the 
exclusion of Mendelssohn’s Paul from the Nor- 
wich Festival. The misfortune of Spohr is, that 
his works have been so jobbed in this country. 


But this is not the worst that has ap- 
peared lately ;—read the following, from 
the Britannia, evidently by the same hand. 
Alluding to the banquet given to Dr 
Spohr at Greenwich the writer observes— 


It was remarked that, with the exception of 
Sterndale Bennett, the professors were of the 
old school, and that the rising talent of England 
did not, by its presence, assist in the testimonial 
to Spohr. As this matter has given rise to much 
conversation, it may be as well to explain the 
reason that the attendance was not larger than 
it was. It has been the misfortune of Spohr to 
be closely connected in this country with Profes- 
sor Taylor, of Gresham College. It has been 
frequently observed that men of little, or no 
talent themselves possess a sufficient quantum of 
impudence to obtain a reputation, such as it is, 
by associating themselves as the toadies and 
hangers-on of genius. Mr. Taylor for many 
years was known as the ‘ Norwich Amateur.” 
His circumstances threw him into the profession, 
and he was long recognised as a bass glee singer 
who never was accused of singing in tune. But 
if Mr. Taylor be neither a singer nor a musician 
he is a very clever writer and diplomatist. He, 
therefore, took unto himself two idols—the one, 








contempt among artists. 


the immortal Henry Purcell, from whose rivalry 
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he had nothing to fear, and the other the living 
composer Spohr, whose genius he was enabled to 
turn to account. These men have been the sta- 
ple commodities of Mr. Edward Taylor; and, 
wielding a powerful pen in the Spectator, he 
damaged as far as he was able the reputations of 
all who did not attach themselves to his cligue. 
How the professor managed to jockey his bene- 
factor, Sir George Smart, out of the conductor- 
ship of the Norwich Festivals is well known in 
the profession. 1n what manner Mr. E. Taylor 
was elected to the Gresham professorship, over 
men infinitely his superiors in talent, can be best 
explained by his unitarian and radical brother, 
Mr. Richard Taylor, one of the Solons of the 
City Common Council. How the professor 
gained the prize of the Western Madrigal Society 
the manes of Luca Marenzio, shadowing forth 
sixteen bars, could indicate. How he was com- 
pelled to refund the prize of ten guineas the 
archives of the society can prove. By the way, 
all has not yet been disclosed respecting the 
plagarism. Why does not Mr. Taylor publish 
the correspondence that passed between him 
and the society on this subject? Why does he 
not call for the publication of the resolutions 
of the members respecting his case? Can it 
be true, as it is reported, that one of these 
resolutions conveys an expression of regret that 
when the Professor found out his “ mistake” 
he did not immediately communicate it to the 
society, instead of waiting for the discovery 
of his ‘‘ appropriation clause’? But we are 
wandering from our explanation of the causes of 
absence of so many professional men at the Spohr 
dinner. It is notorious that Mr. E. Taylor has 
been the translator of Spohr’s operas, and that 
his interest in the sale of Spohr’s productions 
has kept out of the Norwich festivals the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s music. The world 
has called out shame on this job, but until the 
prize madrigal exposure some little credit had 
been attached to the critical opinions of the pro- 
fessor. When his utter ignorance had been ex- 
posed by the review in the Morning Post, his in- 
fluence dropped at once to nothingness, and it 
was the bare supposition that the Spohr dinner 
had been got up to help the Professor a little out 
of his disgrace and discomfiture which kept away 
a large number of musicians indignant at the 
slight offered to Mendelssohn. This, however, 
was a mistaken impression. The dinner origi- 
nated with Mr. Addison, of the respectable firm 
of Cramer and Co., of Regent-street. William 
Horsley, Esq., was in the chair, and Mr. E. 
Taylor and Mr. Sale (a very respectable man), 
although they were called vice-presidents, had 
no share in the proceedings of the day. It is 
— true that the last toast of the meeting was 
the healths of these two professors, and that the 
professor, in returning thanks, was laughed at 
for a most ridiculous declaration of his patronage 
of English talent, when it is flagrant that he has, 
in the Spectator, spared not a British composer, 
and, with a pen steeped in gall, attacked alter- 
nately John Barnett, Balfe, Rooke, Sterndale 
Bennett, and Sir George Smart ; and Sir Henry 
Bishop, who heard this asertion of Mr. E. Tay- 
lor, might well smile contemptuously at the ex- 
cited oration. 


Reader—what is at the bottom of all 
this? Is it simply a generous indignation 
at the unmerited exaltation which Profes- 
sor Taylor has obtained in his profession, 
by means of excessive assumption and 


officiousness? Or is it some secret, un- 


known but to the Professor and his bi- 
faced belabourer, whose choler seems veri- 








tably unappeasable? We are inclined to 
suppose the latter; for, in our opinion, 
the Professor is too thoroughly insignifi- 
cant, from the contempt with which his 
musical acquirements are treated by mu- 
sicians, to be the worthy object of such 
continued literary hostility. The failure 
of Dr. Spohr’s concert we thoroughly la- 
ment; but we cannot imagine that it 
would have been a whit more attractive 
had the names of all the directors of the 
Philharmonic, since the Philharmonic was 
directed, been tacked to the announce- 
ments. Doubtless the Professor’s connec- 
tion with the affair prevented many a 
young musician from spending his half- 
guinea in the purchase of a ticket ;—it 
prevented ourselves for one,—and several 
of our acquaintance. But there were 
other reasons against the success of the 
concert ; half-guineas are not very plenti- 
ful now-a-days, and those that have them 
like to keep them. Three-shillingses, 
though scarce, are easier to be had, 
and are willinglier parted with. The 
Fall of Babylon should have been given 
at Exeter Hall, for Dr. Spohr’s benefit, 
at the usual price of admission. Every 


artist, vocal and instrumental, would 
of course, have attended gratis—the Hall 
would have been thronged—the public 
delighted—and Dr. Spohr benefited to a 
considerable extent. Instead of which the 
whole affair was a mull, as we all along 
anticipated when we heard who was the 
prime mover of the proceedings. It is 
disgraceful that the most illustrious musi- 
cian of Europe, a great and good man, 
stricken in years, and crowned with glory, 
should be thus made a mere prop for the 
tottering reputation of as thorough a har- 
lequin as ever spat upon literature. It is 
surely a discovery exclusively of the Bri- 
tannia’s that Professor Taylor is a clever 
writer. The truth is, he writes essays 
about as well as he writes madrigals. Why 
—we should as soon think of dubbing the 
musical editor of the Atheneum (who can 
scarcely construct an intelligible para- 
graph) a clever writer—as Mr, Taylor. A 
clever writer indeed—what next? A clever 


Professor if you please, but a very poor 





performer of his professions. A clever 
writer, by no means, unless it be of other 
men’s ideas, ideas—as in the case of Luca 
Marenzio, with whose praises we are ab- 
solutely nauseated — about as poverty 
stricken as his own. 





STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
FANTASIA IN A MAJOR, 
Dedicated to Dr Robert Schumann. 





Rosert Scuumany, erst of Leipsic, now of 
Vienna, a kind of Germanised personification of 
La Jeune France, and par consequence, a headlong 
admirer of Chopin, Liszt, and Berlioz—Robert 
Schumann, himself a writer of music in the 
“intense ”’ school, and, better still, the half-poet, 
half-philosopher, and entire monomaniac, yclept 
«¢ Eusebius,” who won the hand and heart of the 
beautiful and intellectual Clara Wieck, to whom 
he has inscribed shoals of mystico-musical rhap- 
sodies, wholly beyond the ken of human intelli- 
gence—Robert Schumann, the editor of the best 
musical journal in the world—Robert Schumann, 
generally the acutest, occasionally the dullest, 
musical critic in Europe, is precisely the man to 
whom we should have awarded the dedication of 
this ** Fantasia,” had Mr. Bennett left the de- 
cision toour judgment. Fantastic in every thing 
but its plan, (the mons A of which makes it 
infinitely more interesting than almost any other 
modern fantasia we know )—fantastic in the crude 
idea, fantastic in the final developement, fantas- 
tic in the melody, in the harmony, in the turn of 
the passages—this composition boasts, neverthe- 
less, of beauties manifest and manifold, so un- 
sparingly scattered, that, to individualise them, 
we should be compelled to refer to its every page 
—nay—to its every line, if not to its every bar. 
The first movement, Moderato con grazia, is a 
simple thought elaborated into a world of ideas, 
all various but all one, with that largeness of in- 
tention and masterly completeness of execution 
for which the works of Mr. Bennett are so fre- 
quently remarkable. ‘The difficulty of making a 
long F meecryyion course of melody sail, without 
impediment, on the bosom of'a continuous stream 
of quavers (or semi-quavers, as the case may be) 
—progress from beginning to end without gap or 
sticking-place—not in a succession of eight- 
barred phrases as in the greatly inferior music of 
MM. Thalberg and Henselt, but as a regular 
movement, abounding in striking but appropri- 
ate modulations, diversified by bold but con- 
sistent harmonisation—the difficulty of effecting 
this happily, so that the ars celare artem shall be 
fully exemplified, so that the intense labour 
shall don the mask of utter nonchalanee, and 
walk without let or hindrance, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have attempted it, and 
who can easily understand why so few living 
composers possess the secret—the enviable fa- 
cility—or the never enough to be lauded obstinacy 
of purpose. Nature has endowed Mr. Bennett 
with the facility—and perseverance, that insati- 
able moral dun, has obtained tor him the mastery 
required, and now-a-days he is assuredly—if we 
except Mendelssohn — without a rival in the 
species of musical moto continuo we have alluded 
to. The opening movement of the present fan- 
tasia in A major, 6-4 (Academy) time, is a 
masterly specimen. Messieurs “ the Quavers” 
—knights of the order of Perpetual Motion— 
those going, going, but never gone gentlemen, 
who, once wound up, whirl about in such a con- 
tinuous fashion, that you are almost inclined to 
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agree with Pomponatius, who makes motion the 
soul of the Universe—Messieurs the Quavers— 
those acoustical types of Quicksilver, wing- 
footed live Hermes—set off, in the most tranquil 
manner possible, with a common chord spread 
out arpeggio-wise (as Mr. Henry Smart would 
say)—and having once shaken the dust from 
their feet, roll about in the most exciting and 
provokable fashion, throughout ten delicious 
pages— carrying on their supple shoulders a 
graceful, floating, feminine, coquettish, charm- 
Ing, irresistible, expansive, diaphonous melody, 
(rivalling in unrestrained continuity its more 
volatile companions,) which, once heard, builds 
itself a cottage in the memory and resides there 
until Pomponatius, Bennett, melody and motion 
are drunk up by thirsty nothing—swallowed up 
by the mouth of unexplored darkness—shrouded 
in the unfathomable mists of dissolution—or, in 
plainer speech, until death, the grim-visaged, 
shall scare away all ideas, however deep-seated, 
and long resident, which leave the brain of the 
moribond in a confused multitude, led on by 
love, as rats avoid a tempest-stricken ship. To 
drop metaphysics (oh! word too oft abused !)— 
this is a movement for whose excellence we can 
only find one name—perfection. ‘The scherzo in 
F sharp minor which follows—while equally in 
the accompanied style—is vastly more bold and 
energetic. ‘Though wholly differing in feeling, 
there is a reminiscence, constantly repeated, of 
the slow movement in the pastoral symphony of 
Beethoven—of which, we are not atraid to say, 
we were unconscious, till reminded thereof by an 
accomplished musician to whom we were abor- 
tively attempting to play this scherzo—a feat, 
we are strongly suppositious, only accomplish- 
able by Filtsch, the Devil, or the composer. A 
short, evanescent flash of melody in A major, 
which acts the part of ¢rio in this movement, re- 
minds us of a couplet in Shelley’s beautiful lines, 
written among the Euganean hills— 


‘“* Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery.” 


A more thorough exemplification of which than 
this charming Rtle trio—a dream of childhood 
in the age of passion—we cannot imagine. The 
canzonet in E major, which follows, is less to our 
liking. It resembles by much too much the 
mannerism of Mendelssohn—the first two bars 
recur too often, though we are conscious of a 
captivating coquetry in the mode of its oft- 
repeated re-appearance — the harmonies are a 
thought too sentimental, approaching even to 
mawkishness—-(a thing so rare in ir. henmatits 
nusic, that we suppose it must have been written 
sous la table, under the influence ef an extra 
bottle of Lacryme)—and, to crown our distaste, 
there is a vague undefinedness about the finish, 
or rather wnfinish, sacking of irresolution, 
which we cannot altogether relish. ‘The tumul- 
tuous passion of the final movement in A minor, 

owever, summarily knocks on the caput all re- 
membrance of the momentary weakness of the 
canzonet—and, in half a page, we are once more 
under the influence of the restless excitement of 
a Bennett-fever. This cannot, or must not, be 
called the loftiest order of music, since it lacks 
simplicity, which Lord Bacon calls, or should 
have called, sublimity’s fore-finger ; besides 
which, it agitates rather than delights—tortures 
rather than exhilarates—belabours us with pas- 
sion rather than steeps the soul with reposeful- 
ness—invests misery with a garment of splendor 
rather than me content on since bed, feather- 
ed with delights — stretches feeling on the rack 
rather than anoints it with balmy ointment— 
punches satisfaction in the abdomen rather than 
pats it on the head; and yet, with all, we are 
wayward enough to urge our absolute craving 
after music such as this—our preference thereof’ 
to all but the veriest perfection—our intense, 


and peradventure morbid passion for it, as un- 
conquerable as intense, and as unwished to be 
conquered as unconquerable. ‘The music of 
Bennett will not, cannot be happy, and yet we 
love it; its short glimpses of cheerfulness are 
strangled in their birth, and yet we luxuriate in 
it; its melancholy is dangerously infectious, and 
yet—and yet—and yet—we would not have it 
otherwise; we love it for what it is, not for 
what it should be; we prefer the moodiness of 
the philosopher to the jollity of the foxhunter— 
the despair of the poet to the hilarity of the 
clown—the tears on the cheek of beauty to the 
grins on the visage of the ill-favoured ;—and so, 
as we prefer the poetry of Shelley to the poetry 
of Moore, we cherish the music of Bennett far 
beyond that of Rossini. 





GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 





Spite of its age, there is no vestige of the per- 
ruque in this opera, no trace of what is con- 
ventionally termed the ‘ old-fashioned ;”’ little 
or no weakness arising from the paucity of or- 
chestral resources; no lack of the most entire 
dramatic feeling, no want of the most thorough 
poetic expression. The only thing that, puzzles 
us is, that Gluck has been styled the fountain- 
head from whence Mozart derived his bent of 
thought, and his manner of adorning it. Nothing, 
to us, appears a more mistaken notion than this. 
Except inasmuch as that they are both un- 
doubtedly at the highest point of dramatic musi- 
cal excellence, that they are both thoroughly 
masters of all the profoundest resources of their 
art, that they are both creative geniuses, endowed 
with large capacity, brilliant fancy, and glowing 
imagination ; that they have both an inexhausti- 
ble flow of melody, which they develop and ex- 
pand in the most skilful manner conceivable ; 
except in this co-enjoyment of supreme excel- 
lence, we can trace no resemblance whatever 
between them, and are inclined to place the 
prevalent opinion of their similarity among the 
many popular delusions which have obtained 
currency, and maintained their position, Heaven 
knows how or wherefore. But to the music of 
Iphigenia, It puzzles us strangely to define how 
so inferior a composer as Piccini—one so far from 
occupying the highest position in art—could for 
so many years have divided the opinion of the 
world of musicin his favour, with one so incalcu- 
lably his superior as Gluck. The best operas of 
Piccini. La Buona Figliuola, Roland, and Ales- 
sandro nell’ Indie, are but toys in comparison with 
the deep passion and overpowering grandeur of 
the operas of Gluck. True it is, the music 
of Piccini, if we except a few songs occasionally 
to be seen in the programmes of the Ancient 
Concerts, is utterly forgotten; while all the 
operas of Gluck are, at the present moment, 
standing favourites at every theatre in Germany. 
This is, at least, a great compliment to the judg- 
ment of ‘* posterity.” 

The introduction to Iphigenia, descriptive of 
the raging of a storm and its ultimate assuage- 
ment, 1s fairly sublime: the repeated bursts of 
the brass instruments, with the screaming of the 
violins in rapid passages of semitones produce an 
effect almost awful; and the intense gloom, so 
much in character with the scene, is depicted 
with the hand of a master. The song which 
follows (by Iphigenia), though containing nothing 
out of the way or extraordinary, has a most 
touching effect from its charming simplicity, 
and, doubtless, from its contrast with the ex- 
ceeding grandeur of that which precedes it. 
The short choruses of the Scythians, demandin 
the sacriffce of both the victims (Orestes an 








pitable shores, exemplify the great variety of 
character which Gluck had the power of infusing 
into his music. Indeed, as in the operas of 
Mozart, this individuality of feeling is one of 
the most marked characteristics of Gluck’s 
music; more distinct creations, musically speak- 
ing, could not be conceived than the passionate 
and dreamy Iphigenia—the ruthless and cruel 
Thoas—the generous, resolute, and affectionate 
Orestes — the not less affectionate, but more 
thoughtful and tender Pylades—and last, though 
not least, the wild horde of Scythian savages— 
one and all of whom are painted with a decision 
of style, which, to any but the greatest com- 
posers, it were hopeless to emulate. ‘The entire 
scene between Orestes and Pylades isa chef d’euvre 
of dramatic and poetic power—the resolution of 
the one, the tender obstinacy of the other—the 
beautifully prolonged strife of affection, each 
considering it a felicity and a duty to save the 
life of his friend by the sacrifice of his own—the 
intervention of Iphigenia, who promises that one 
may be saved, so the other remain to die—the 
heart-rending fury of the subsequent battle of 
love—the terrific burst of passion of Orestes, and 
the final resignation of Pylades—are all depicted 
with the most triumphant success, with a truth of 
colouring at once eloquent and vivid. This one 
scene would suffice to have placed Gluck at the 
pinnacle of his art, had he written nothing else. 
The two songs of Pylades and Iphigenia, which 
follow, are both beautiful in their way, and are 
remarkable for that wonderful power of continu- 
ing and developing a single figure of accompani- 
ment, in which Gluck had scarcely arival. The 
last scene, with the reappearance of Thoas and 
the Scythians, and the final interposition of Di- 
vine power to prevent the sacrifice of Orestes, is 
not less fine, though, especially in the latter cir- 
cumstance, it leaves less room for impassioned 
expression, less occasion for dramatic power. 
We could talk of this music for ever, for we have 
nat chronicled a tithe of the sensations it forces 
us to undergo by the strange magic of its influ- 
ence. But it is almost unknown in England. 





CORRESPONDENCE: 


To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 


Dear Srr, — Excuse me if I again intrude 
upon you respecting a subject of great importance, 
and which is fraught with so much consequence 
in every respect ; I mean the restoration of our 
church music, I say ours, inasmuch as every man 
claims an interest in the religion of his country, 
and it is his duty to uphold it by every means in 
his power ; and nothing can beautify and forward 
that sacred cause to a greater extent, than its 
music judiciously cultivated. But it is not solely 
on account of the benefit that would acrue to re- 
ligion, that I would wish to advocate the restora- 
tion of the music of the church ; the welfare of 
music as an art, is inseperably connected with 
it, for were the choral service to become preva- 
lent in the country, and an efficient choir to be 
found in every parish church, we should witness 
anew era in the annals of music; the choir would 
make the congregation acquainted with, and as a 
matter of course fond of, the sound legitimate 
music so abundantly furnished by our native 
composers; they would in fact, become the 
teachers of the people, and by imparting to them 
a taste for good and scientific music, greatly aid 
the advancement of the art. A correspondent 
in last Thursday’s World recommended the sing- 
ing of anthems, and gives good reasons for so 
doing; from my own experience, I understand 
the justice of his remarks, which have my hearty 


concurrence, for I feel convinced that the result 





Pylades) who have been cast upon their inhos- 


would be highly beneficial in forwarding the de- 
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sired end. I will give two instances: many 
years ago, a gentleman in a neighbouring town, 
who richly understood the value of good church 
singing, left, by will, a sum ofmoney to remune- 
rate annually the choir of the British Church, 
for singing an anthem every Sunday evening, 
and as natural consequence of the practice neces- 
sary for earning the bequest, the singers per- 
formed their duties with almost professional 
ability, acquired for themselves an extended 
provincial celebrity, and what was also very 
gratifying, were the means of attracting a crowded 
congregation; but in course of time however 
‘* there arose another king who knew not Joseph” 
—i.e. a minister who not only regarded music with 
dislike, but with actual and positive contempt. 
He in defiance of the people’s wish, abolished the 
anthems, and would allow nothing to be sung in 
the service, excepting the Psalms, and mark the 
change ; his congregation speedily left him, and 
the choir was disbanded—At length however this 
compound of classical love and musical barbari- 
anism, was succeeded by a Vicar of better dis- 
criminating powers (musically speaking ), things 
resumed their wonted course, and anthems were 
again in request, and in consequence of the im- 
provement in the public taste, chiefly occasioned 
by the singing at the church a Choral Society of 
nearly 70 persons was instituted, who here per- 
formed in a series of concerts the most admired 
works of the great masters. Again, in this town 
when I was first elected to my present office, I 
immediately began improving the choir and 
among other improvements introduced as a re- 
gular custom, the singing of anthems, (with the 
entire approval of our much respected Vicar, 
whose correct taste I wish every clergyman pos- 
sessed) and at a concert I gave last Christmas, 
the style, energy, correctness and precision with 
which the chorus singers (principally my choir, 
and all amateurs) executed a great portion of the 
Messiah, part of Israel in Fgypt, and nearly all of 
Mozart's 12th Mass, excited largely the surprise 
and admiration of the audience, and particularly 
of the one or two eminent instrumentalists who 
assisted in the orchestra ; indeed so perfectly were 
the choruses given, that, my duties as conductor 
werea mere sinecure. You must not suppose me 
guilty of egotism in narrating my own works, my 
motive, Mr. Editor, is to show how the music of 
the church, if tolerably cultivated, would tell 
upon the music of the country ; and I think it 
must be evident that the organist who strives to 
benefit the one, must and will be of essential ser- 
vice to the other. I did hope to have had the 
pleasure of seeing the matter taken up by men 
much more talented than myself, I mean our 
great organists ; men who understand the affair, 
and who could powerfull aid its progress, but 
in default of their doing their duty we have only 
one hope, and that is in the Musical World. 

It is to you, Mr. Editor, as the bold, energetic, 
and unflinching advocate of native talent that 
we look for support, feeling confident that you 
will not desert us, and that you will not cease to 
agitate in behalf of a measure so pregnant of 
utility, and from which so much good will be de- 
rived. Permit me to say, before I conclude, that 
on last Sunday we sang the Coronation Anthem, 
(Zadok the Priest ), with a double choir, and 
beautifully it was performed; every one that 
heard it felt delighted with the exception of 
* the certain testy old gentleman” aforesaid, 
who would have honoured me with so weighty a 
testimonial of his regard some time ago. He 
was heard to say, that “ he wished I would catch 
the rheumatism in my fingers,” (a most diabolical 
wish, by the bye, and from which “ angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!”) and that he sup- 
posed * we should shortly chant the sermon,” to 
which I would reply, that, if required, we could do 
even that. I cannot sympathise with my friend of 
the * testy disposition,” but, on the contrary, 





rejoice, that if he be guilty of disliking “* music, 
dear music,” it is evident that at our church £’3 
crime is his punishment; a kind of retributive 
justice, that poets and tragic writers delight in; 
and although neither one nor the other, in this 
case I will say, with Shylock, “ a second Daniel 
come to judgment ”’ could not inflict a more ap- 
propriate punishment. 

In conclusion I would observe, that the attempt 
of any person trying to arrest the progress of the 
march of intellect is about as rational as would 
be the undertaking to manufacture a ship’s cable 
from the sand on the sea-shore. Hoping and 
trusting that the restoration of our church 
music will progress, 

Believe me to be, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
JounN. WastTFIELD, 
Organist of the Old Church. 
Bradford, Wilts, July 8, 1843. 





To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 


Wednesday, July 4, 1843. 

Srr,—I have for a long time»been a subscriber 
to the Musical World, which I read with great 
pleasure and confidence, as the tone of its criti- 
cisms appears to me to be free from prejudice. 
Your success in developing the no-meaning of the 
mystic school is particularly admirable. Your 
able ridicule of Lizst’s musico-metaphysical-theolo- 
gical pretensions is delicious to all who feel and 
respect the wonderful power of music in attain- 
ing its legitimate object of touching the heart, 
without risking a concussion of the brain. 

On my return from the country, yesterday, I 
read in No. 26 (July, 1843) of the Musical World, 
your review of Lizst’s “* Harmonies Poetiques et 
Religieuses,” and I found at page 221, in the 
middle column, a criticism on some chords and 
modulations employed by Mr. Lizst in his fan- 
tastic composition. You say that, at page 3, 
immediately following a dominant 7th upon C, 
(which I suppose to be the dominant 7th of F, 
viz. C, E, G, B flat), is the following combi- 
nation: B natural, A natural, G flat, E flat, and 
B natural. This chord, you say, is resolved 
upon a chord of 6, 5,3, on C, the inversion of a 
diminished 7th upon A, (which I suppose to be 
A, C. E flat, and G flat), the top part and the bass 
moving in octaves. You say that at page 5 oc- 
curs the following chord: F' sharp, D sharp, A 
natural, and C sharp, (which I suppose is the first 
inversion of the 7th, viz. D sharp, F sharp, A 
natural, and C sharp.) You also say that at 
page 6 occur the following chords: E sharp, D 
natural, A natural, G natural, and A natural; and 
F sharp, E natural, A natural, F sharp, and C 
natural. 

Will you have the goodness to tell me why 
the above chords are faulty? Do they offend 
the ear by their modulation, or are they incor- 
rectly written ? 

May I beg the favour of an answer in your 
next number? Heartily wishing you success in 
your able denunciation of the ‘awfully obscure’”’ 
school, Believe me, yours, &c. &c. 

A Constant SuBscRIBER. 

[There must be some printer’s errors here 
which we will enquire into as soon as we can 
communicate with the author of the article in 

uestion, who is not likely to be at fault. — 

rp. M. W.] 


REVIEW. 





** Rondo Piacevole,” for the pianoforte, 
W. SrernpaLe Bennett, Op. 25.— 
(Coventry and Hollier.) 


Mr. Bennett has seldom been more 
happy than in this elegant movement, 








which, in addition to the many new and 
striking points of harmony it exhibits, is, 
from beginning to end, one uninterrupted 
flow of fresh and charming melody, arrayed 
in that piquant manner which ordinarily 
distinguishes his productions. The major- 
ity of Mr. Bennett’s compositions are so 
elaborate and difficult as to be out of the 
reach of the great body of amateur pianists, 
but, in the Rondo before us, he has accom- 
modated himself most happily to their 
capacity, and this, together with the intrin- 
sic merits of the music, can hardly fail of 
securing for it a large sale—larger perhaps 
than that of any of his previous publica- 
tions. As practice too, in addition to its 
intellectual attractions, this charming rondo 
is eminently serviceable, and we are very 
happy in being thus able to recommend 
it with equal warmth for its utility and 
its beauty. 

Canzone “ Che fanno meco omai questi 
sospiri”’—-(Rime di Fransesco Petrarca), 
sung by Miss Bassano—T. M. Muniz — 
(R. Mills.) 

Mr. Mudie, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Royal Academy, though 
the author of several symphonies, quintets, 
trios, and other important instrumental 
works, is only known, in print, as a very 
charming and ingenious composer of songs; 
—and even these, from their recherche 
nature, are not half so well esteemed as 
they deserve to be. Of all the published 
songs of Mr. Mudie we know not one 
which has given us more pleasure than 
the present. Its melody is passionate and 
fluent, its accompaniment musician-like 
and striking, and it represents most faith- 
fully the touching pathos and deep seated 
passion of the sonnet—one of the most 
beautiful that Petrarca ever made. Miss 
Bassano is the young lady for whose sweet 
voice this canzone was composed, and we 
are able to say, having heard it from 
the lips of the fair songstress, at Mr. 
Mudie’s third concert, that it suits her 
admirably. To all who love good music 
wedded to fine poetry we recommend 
this song. 


« Jl Dolce Riposo” duetto, sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Seguin—Sienor Neer! 
—(C. Lonsdale.) 

This is very creditable to Signor Negri, 
both as a melodist and a harmonist, since 
its melody is agreeable and unshackled, 
while its accompaniment is easy and musi- 
cian-like. We are pleased to recommend 
it to our readers as a specimen of something 
beyond the ordinary common place of the 
day—and moreover exceedingly vocal, and 
effective. 

« Estelle’ song, sung by Miss Dolby, 
composed by Henry Smarr -~ (Wessel 
and Stapleton.) 

This may justly be styled the most 
popular classical song that has proceeded 
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from the pen of an Englishman, 
managed to outlive the cavils and petty 
malice of such inveterate enemies to every 
thing in the shape of native ability as 
Mr. Asinaeum Chorley, and others of the 
same miserable fraternity, and is now gen- 
erally acknowledged to be one of the most 
striking and descriptive songs that modern 
music can boast. Mr. Henry Smart ranks 
among the first of English vocal writers, 
and he has eminent qualifications to sus- 
tain him in that high position — viz ;— 
abundant melody—great command of all 
the intricacies of harmony and modulation 
—a perfect knowledge of the peculiarities 
and capabilities of the various kinds of 
voices—and a fine fancy to make the best 
use of such enviable gifts. In the case of 
« Estelle,” one of his most decidedly suc- 
cessful efforts, it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Smart owes much to the clever singing of 
Miss Dolby—still less can it be denied 
that Miss Dolby owes yet more to the 
beautiful music of Mr. Smart. We have 
no doubt that the mutual obligation is 
mutually felt and acknowledged. We are 
glad to see a second edition of this splen- 
did song, and shall be yet gladder to 
welcome a twentieth. 





Musical Intelligence. 


MNictropolitan, 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


An extra concert was given on Monday 
night, by command of her Majesty, who 
attended on the occasion, with Prince 
Albert, the King of the Belgians, and 
many of the most distinguished of the 
nobility. The programme, which was ad- 
mirable, is annexed. 


ACT I. 


Overture, The Isles of Fingal... M. Bartholdy. 
Chorus, “Oh! great is the depth,’ 


(St. Paul) ...... I’. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Concerto, Violin, M. Spohr......-..+++ Spohr. 
Choral Symphony, (Scherzo and Second 
. Part), the Solo Voice parts by Miss 
| Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, 

and Herr Staudigl...........+++ Beethoven. 

ACT II. 
Symphony inD ....... einendeude «« Mozart. 
Air, “ Der Kriegeslust,” Herr Staudigl, 
KPCMOBNDS cs. cccwesceuscasevns oe se Spohr. 


Overture, Der Freyschiitz .. C. M. von Weber. 
Recit. ‘ Sidonie 
Sponde,” .... 
Coro, “ Placido & 
il mar,” 


the Solo part by 
Miss Birch (Ido- 7 Mozart. 
MENEO) coccrcee 5 


ee eeee 


Overture, Macbeth ............ «see. Spohr. 
The whole of the Concert under the direction of 
Dr. Spohr. 


As a purely immaculate concert, free 
from all leaven of indifferent matter, this 
has never had its equal inour remembrance. 
Dr. Spohr is a superb conductor, and the 
overtures and symphonies, under his guid- 


It has | 


ance, went to perfection.* We are not pre- 
pared to say that we entirely sympathise 
with the great composer’s new reading of 
the Der Freischutz, though, in its way, it 
is certainly effective. Its chief feature con- 
sists in taking the first sixteen bars of the 
vivace considerably slower than is usual, 
and gradually increasing the tempo till the 
first crash of the trombones. This is as- 
suredly unorthodox, if not unwarrantable, 
but the result proved that, at all events, the 
notion is not bad because new. The vio- 
lin concerto of Spohr, is not one of his best, 
though it was rendered to perfection by its 
illustrious composer, who was seconded 
with enthusiasm by the band. The Macbeth 
overtures, though full of melancholy beau- 
ty, was, we think ill chosen for the occa- 
sion; a more brilliant and less gloomy 
work would have been decidedly prefer- 
able; nevertheless we were not sorry to 
have the opportunity of hearing a work so 
rarely performed in public; the Faust 
however, Spohr’s masterpiece, would have 
suited us better. The chorus was superb, 
and the vocalists to, especially Staudigl 
who was encored in the magnificent song 
from Jessonda, exerted themselves to ad- 
miration. Her Majesty appeared highly 
entertained, and the performances con- 
cluded at an early hour. The attend- 
ance, though scarcely so great as we ex- 
pected, was numerous and eminently fash- 
ionable—but fewer artists than usual were 
present. 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


The last six days have been prolific of 
concerts, we have however but small space 
to bestow upon them. On Friday morn- 
ing Mrs. Aveling Smith and Mr. Joseph 
Haigh attracted a host of friends to their 
concert in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
and amused them with a very pleasant 
selection of music, which was performed 
by Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Birch, J. Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. John Parry, Herr Staudigl, 
Mrs. Aveling Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Haigh, and other popular vocalists, assisted 
most efficiently by Messrs. W. H. Holmes, 
J.B. Chatterton, Richardson, Herr Dreys- 
chock, Miss Rinckes, ( pupil of Mr. 
Aspull), and other eminent instrumental 
performers. The beneficiaires distinguish- 
ed themselves highly, and gave great 
gratification to their friends by their vocal 
powers. A duet between Mr. J. Haigh 
and Mrs. Aveling Smith was worthy of 
praise, and “Lo hear the gentle lark,” 
with the flute accompaniment by Mr. 
Richardson, was the theme of much 
eulogium. 

In the evening of Friday, Miss Dinah 
Farmer, in company with Mr. John Gear, 
gave a concert in the elegant new room of 


_ * Mr. Lucas conducted the two first pieces, 
in order not to fatigue Dr. Spohr previous to the 


the Princess’s Theatre. The attendance 
was so numerous that we could not even 
obtain standing room—and so must con- 
tent ourselves with recording the success 
of the concert. The vocalists were the 
Misses Sarah Flower, Bassano, Rainforth, 
Lucombe, Mrs. Aveling Smith, Messsrs. 
Giubilei, W. Seguin, J. Gear, &c., &c., &c. 
The instrumentalists Messrs. J. B. Chat- 
terton, W. H. Holmes, G. Regondi, 
Willy, W. L. Phillips, Richardson, Miss 
Dinah Farmer, &c., &c. 

On Saturday morning the last Royal 
Academy concert occurred in the Hanover- 
square Rooms. The programme present- 
ed one very remarkable and censureable 
defect—viz ;—the absence of any music, 
the composition of Academicians, either of 
the past or present day. Have none of the 
old students—such as Bennett, Macfarren, 
Mudie, Lucas, Phillips, Holmes, May, 
Jewson, Richards, Barnett, and a host of 
others we could mention, written one note 
worth reproducing at the concerts of the 
institution in which they received their 
education, and which should be most proud 
of displaying their talents to the world as 
its own work ? Have none of the pupils, 
now in the Academy, written any thing 
worthy of performance as a specimen of 
how well they are taught and how well 
they progress in their studies? If not, 
what a farce is the institution altogether, 
and what a miserable imposition on the 
public! Surely the Royal Academy of 
Music was not instituted for the purpose 
of instructing those submitted to its care, 
(in the confidence of their receiving a sound 
musical education) in the works of Lord 
Westmoreland!— How much better to 
have allowed Mr. Von Hoff to sing a song 
of his own—it could not possibly have 
been more insipid, and, at all events it 
might have proved what now seems equiv- 
ocal, that there is a pupil of the Academy 
capable, at least, of writing a ballad. We 
are the more angry with the Academy 
authorities because we are sincere friends 
to the institution—and are sure that we 
prove our attachment by the frankness of 
our remarks. There were many good 
points in the programme of Saturday—but 
we put it to any reasonable being, whether 
it is not discreditable to the committee, 
who direct these affairs, to begin the first 
part of an Academy concert with Reis- 
siger’s overture to Nero, and the second 
part with the variation movement (only) 
from Haydn’s feeblest quartet? are the 
concerts for the amusement of the commit- 
tee, or for the advancement (and encou- 
ragement) of the pupils, and the informa- 
tion of the public? Or are they, perhaps, 
mere speculations in the hope of enriching 
the already more than a hundred times 
adequate funds? We should verily like 
to be informed which of the three is the 








performance his violin coneerto. 





real object ; we are already aware which 
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is the professed one. Once upon a time 
we used to think these Academy concerts 
very pleasant and agreeable — Sterndale 
Bennett used to play us a concerto—Mac- 
farren would treat us with a symphony— 
Lucas with something else—Phillips with 
something else—and so on ;—moreover we 
could have the symphonies and overtures 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
and Spohr; but now such things are out of 
the question—the committee must not be 
fatigued, for sooth !—et le voila! In the 
concert of Saturday we must warmly com- 
mend the singing of Miss Marshall (in 
a recit and aria of Gluck), Miss Bassano 
(in Dove sono), and Miss S. Flower in Ah 
Perfido, which she transposed into C, how- 
ever; we must also notice favourably the 
very pleasing execution of a very flimsy 
song of Bianchi, (chosen, we are sure, not 
by the young lady), by Miss Ellen Mason, 
and the improvement of Miss Duval, who, 
in “ If guiltless blood,” showed promise of 
much to come. The Misses Messent and 
Wilmshurst sang a poor duet by Zinga- 
relli, much better than it deserved. Of 
the two instrumentalists we are inclined 
to think very favourably. They were both 
pianists — Miss Grignon, who played 
Hummel, with neatness, and Mr. Noble 
(K.S.), who, injudiciously we think, select- 
ed Kalkbrenner for display—the latter is a 
pupil of that arch-instructor, to whom we 
owe almost every good pianist that Eng- 
land can boast, among the young ones—Mr. 
W.H. Holmes. We pitied Messrs S. Jay, 
Watson, Gledhill, and H. Chipp the quar- 
tettists, with their Dieu sauve l'empereur— 
a precious piece of insipidity—enough to 
send any body to sleep but a member of 
the committee. The chorus was'in good 
cue, and sang Wilbyes delicious madrigal 
to perfection. Beethoven, Rossini, Weber, 
and Meyerbeer (!!) also gave their assist- 
ance in the show off of the choir. There 
were two obligati accompanyists — Mr. 
Watson, on the violin, in Beethoven’s Be- 
nedictus, from the Mass in D, and M. C. J. 
Toms (K.S.) harpist, in Meyerbeer’s quad- 
rille chorus from the Huguenots—both 
evinced talent—The room was very full. 


CONCERT GIVEN TO DR. SPOHR. 


As we were not favoured with tickets 
for this concert, we are compelled to in- 
sert the following from the Britannia :— 


Tue Fatt or Basyton.— Louis Spohr's 
sacred oratorio, produced at the Norwich Fes- 
tival, was performed last night at the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms, in the presence of the small- 
est auditory we ever recollect to have seen 
assembled in this room. In short, the specula- 
tion, as a substantial compliment to Spohr, failed 
entirely. The reasons given for this failure by 

ms best acquainted with “ things musical” 
were, that the concert was advertised without 
the names of the Philharmonic directors bein 
given at the head of the advertisements, whic 
appeared, in fact, without any name at all. Thus 
the public was little interested in the affair ; and, 





as regards the amateurs, they were disgusted | man hospital. 


with it, because it was notorious that professor 
Taylor was making the arrangements. The 
oratorio should have been done at Exeter Hall 
to comprehend fully the choral effects. If Spohr 
had attached the music to some dramatic story 
it would have been in good keeping; but as it is, 
the ia aaa has not the impress of a sacred 
work. 





Provincial. 





BirMincuHamM, June 24. 


Tue Cuorat Socrety’s Concert.— The 
concert took pace on Thursday. The band was 
not numerous, but was ably led, and the instru- 
mental and vocal departments, equally, performed 
their parts well. The overtures Mehul’s Joseph, 
and Beethoven’s Fidelio, were played with great 
accuracy. The chorusses went off admirably. 
Haydn’s, Awake the harp, and Sing the Lord ye 
voices all, and a descriptive chorus by Beethoven 
were done fair justice to. Mr. Novello sang 
pleasingly. Mr. Harrison was encored in All ts 
lost now. Clara Novello, it will be remembered, 
sang at the festival of 1837. Staudigl, made his 
first appearance in Birmingham. The finest solo 
of the former was, With verdure clad. Staudigl’s 
best song was Rage thou angry storm, by Benedict. 
The two duets sung by Miss Novello and Stau- 
digl, were Haydn’s Grateful consort, and Rossini’s 
Se la vita ancor tee cara. We think the Choral 
Society entitled to the thanks of the public for 
their exertions. We can only express a wish 
that the concerts may be continued, and we can- 
not believe that, by and bye, they will not be ade- 
quately rewarded. 

MancuestTeEr, July 1. 

Granp Musical PERFORMANCEsS.—Our rea- 
ders of all classes will be delighted to find that 
two musical performances, on a grand scale, are 
to be given in the autumn, in the Free Trade 
Hall. The engagements include the Misses 
Clara Novello, Rainforth, and Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
Messrs J. Bennett, Braham, and H. Phillips. 
Sir Henry R. Bishop is to conduct. 

Herr Stavupic.i.—This eminent vocalist as- 
sisted by Madlle. Pauline Lang, Miss Joseph, 
and Mr. W. Lindley, gave another concert at 
the Theatre Royal,, on Wednesday evening, to 
a full house. Among the new things was a beau- 
tiful song from Mozert’s seraglio, called ‘* Wer 
ein liebchen hat genfunden,”’ It was encored. ‘ In 
diesen Heiligen Hallen” was extremely well sung ; 
‘© Oh ruddier than the cherry,” was vehemently 
encored. Another concert is announced for this 
evening. 

ArrpoaTH. July 1. 

The Distins made their appearance at our 
Theatre on Wednesday evening and attracted a 
larger audience than that of Monday. Miss 
Spence favoured us with several songs in the 
course of the evening. Mrs. Distin presided at 
the piano. 

CHELTENHAM, July 3. 

Staudig] has given two concerts here, on 
‘Tuesday evening and on Wednesday morning, 
with great success. He was assisted by Mdlle. 
Lang. 





Miscellaneous. 





Ernst.—The public will have an occa- 
sion of hearing this highly distinguished 
violinist, with whose praises the conti- 
nental press is overflowing, at the forth- 
coming laudable concert (on Tuesday July 
18) in aid of the funds for erecting a Ger- 





Herr Ernst, in that spirit 
of benevolence for which he is celebrated, 
has generously proffered his services on 
the occasion, and will, we understand, per- 
form the following pieces .— 

Ereutx Concerto, (Scena Cantante ), 


accompanied by the orchestra ....... . Spohr. 
Fantasia on the March, and Romance 


BAD NCORBLEO) 6.0.4; ainisiniu(eiei0 ble! sia\ simialasere isis: Ernst 
ELeEGieE (Adagio melanconico ed apassio- 
NOLO) vocccccvecccdescees Soescevece Ernst 


air Cara mamma Mia ....60 000s coosce Ernst. 


The following eminent vocalists have also 
nobly rendered their assistance towards 
the praiseworthy object in question—the 
Misses Clara and Sabina Novello, Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Herr Staudigl, M. 
Levassor, Signor Brizzi, and Mr. John 
Parry. Moscheles will play, and Benedict 
will conduct, so that the concert may be 
expected to be first rate. 

Linpa pt Cuamouni.—The subject of 
the new opera at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Linda di Chamouni, which has found its 
way from Paris, to the stages of three or 
four of our Metropolitan Theatres, is origi- 
nally an English story, viz., our beau- 
tiful tale of La Roche, from the pen of 
the author of the Zhe Man of Feeling, and 
Julia de Roubigne,-—the late Henry Mac- 
kenzie of Edinburgh. 


Royay Socrery or Musicians.—Mrs. 
W. H. Seguin has presented this society 
with the sum of thirty pounds, collected 
in penny subscriptions. 

Mr. E. J. Horxrns, has been appointed 
by the Benchers, organist of the Temple 
Church, 

The Society of British Musicians has 
invited Dr. Spohr to a reunion musicale, 
in order to show the illustrious musician 
how far British art has progressed through 
the influence of his music on the young mu- 
sicians of the country. We trust they will 
give of their best and no other. We are 
glad to hear that this excellent society in- 
tends continuing its entertaining sovrées, 
on the same plan as those of last year, 
early in October. Dr. Spohr has named 
Thursday morning as the only day which 
will suit him. 

Among the new members elected at the 
general meeting of the Society of British 
Musicians is one Eames, of whom we 
never heard before. 

Mr. Witson has been giving his inter- 
esting performances at Cambridge, with 
great success, during the last week. 

Mr. Benepict’s BENEFIT, on Monday 
next, at Covent Garden Theatre, presents 
great attractions. 

M. Flamand Grétry, nephew and execu- 
tor of the celebrated composer Grétry, 
died at St. Perrine a few days since, 
aged 79, 
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The Fall of Babylon will be given at 
Exeter Hall to-morrow week, under the 
conduct of Dr. Spohr. 

CHAPPELL v. Purpay. The decision on 
this never ending case, is again virtually 
postponed for a year.—Oh law! law! 

Mr. JoserH CuurcuHiLt, late assistant 
Organist to the Church of St. James, has 
just been chosen Organist of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Kingsdown ; there were upwards 
of sixteen competitors. 

Déhler is at Lucques. He will shortly 
return to Paris, where he will spend the 
winter. 

M. Hallé, the German pianist, left Lon- 
don for Paris yesterday morning. 


Cdipe a Colonne, the master-piece of 
Sacchini, has been reproduced at the Aca- 
demie Royale in Paris, with considerable 
success. This opera was first performed 
in 1787, the year after the death of Sac- 
chini, who was born in 1735. It was last 
performed in 1830, and is now revived 
after a lapse of thirteen years. The char- 
acters were sustained by Mdlle. Dorus 
Gras, M. M. Levasseur, Canaple, and 
Massol. The incompetency of M. Levas- 
seur, the basso, is much complained of by 
the critics. 

Signor Luter gave his third entertain- 
ment on “national melodies” in the lec- 
ture room of the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific institution, on Wednesda 
evening. The songs were illustrated by 
Mdlle. Huerta, Miss Panormo, Miss Ellen, 
and Signor Luigi. Master Nelson Huer- 
ta (only nine years of age) performed a 
concerto on his teeth. The programme 
was various and amusing, and Signor 
Luigi orally translated the songs which 
were delivered in their original language. 
The whole concluded with the Spanish 
National Jota, arranged by Mdlle. Huerta, 
for four voices, accompanied by one piano 
and three guitars. The attendance was 
good. 

Duprez is now at Bayonne, after a tri- 
umphant sojourn at Toulouse. His last 
appearance at Toulouse, was in the char- 
acter of Edouardo in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. 

[The following was omitted last week for want of 
space, 

ME topists,—This club closed its nine- 
teenth season, on the 29th of June, in a 
most brilliant manner. H.R. H. the duke 
of Cambridge presided for the first time, 
and was supported by Sir W. Curtis, Sir 
A. Barnard, Dr. Croly, B. B. Cabbell, 
Esq., E. Goldsmid, Esq., and upwards of 
sixty amateurs and professors of music. 
Among the latter were Spohr, Sivori, Be- 
nedict, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, 
Messrs. Terrail and Gear, Foord, E. Tay- 
lor, Parry, Parry jun. Horn, Spencer, 
King, Collyer, Howe, Giubilei, Jarrett, 
Machin. When the cloth was removed, 





Non Nobis was excellently sung, followed 
by Dr. B. Cooke’s Amen. Spofforth’s 
Glee, “ Marked you her eye,” T. Cooke’s 
* Fill me, boy,” Bishop’s ‘“ Come thou 
monarch of the vine,” and Hobb’s prize 
Cantata, “ Hail! sweet melody,” were 
sung in the course of the evening ; also 
the Tarentella by Giubilei—*< Stand to 
your guns,” by C. Horn—and Parry’s prize 
song, “ The Englishman’s fire-side,” b 
Machin. John Parry outdid all his former 
doings by singing a duet, for “Soprano and 
basso,” accompanying himself on the piano- 
forte and ophicleide obligato. It were 
impossible to describe the merriment, 
astonishment, wonderment, &c. that this 
performance created. Spohr declared, 
that it was the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tion he had ever witnessed, adding, that 
it was not only highly amusing, but full 
of genius. 

Sivori and Benedict played the Andante 
and last movement of Beethoven's cele- 
brated Sonata most admirably ; and Sivori 
played the first movement of a concerto, 
which elicited the most rapturous applause. 
Jarrett played a solo on the horn, most 
excellently, his tone was mellifluous and 
equal throughout, and his execution re- 
markably neat and distinct ; he was loudly 
applauded. In the course of the evening 
the royal chairman proposed the health of 
Spohr, paying him many handsome com- 
pliments ; the great composer modestly 
acknowledged the honour in German. 
The Melodists Club reflects credit on our 
country, for while it gives encouragement 
- native, it always pays homage to foreign 
talent. 





Notice to Correspondents. 





G. W. Fearn ey, (Abergavenny) received 
one quarter’s subscription in advance. 

A PROFESSOR OF SOME THIRTY FIVE YEARS 
STANDING can hardly expect that we should in- 
sert so manifest a puff—about one, moreover, 
who may be as clever as Mozart himself—but of 
whom we not the less know nothing. We have 
inserted the mere point of information contained 
in the letter of our correspondent. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER AND AMATEUR OF THE 
DIVINE ART.—Will our correspondent, who is 
so severe on the musical department of the Liver- 
pool press, supply us with information himself? 

ONE OF THE TRADE. A few particulars on 
the subject will be welcome, but only a few, as 
the long protracted decision has dried up all the 
interest the affair ever possessed, and it is now 
generally voted abore. ‘*One of the Trade” 
may rely on the insertion of any information 
condensed in the form, moreover of a letter. 


G. F. H.—Next week. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, Book 12, containing— 


Mendelssohn—" Greeting” ......+ eeeeeee Ewer and Co, 
Kiicken—“ Thou lovely Maid” ........... Ewer and Co, 
Ditto—“ The Maid of Judah"’............ Ewer and Co. 
Ditto—" The broken Rose "'.......+-s..0+ Ewer and Co. 
Lauer—“ The Star of Love" .,........+. Ewer and Co. 
Eckert—* Wilt thou remain then true to me” Ewer and Co. 
Ditto— I love my Jean”? ....++. essees. Ewer and Co. 


Staudigl—“ Ecstasy aud Sorrow ”’........ Ewer and Co, 





Advertisements. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SIGNOR PUZZI respectfully informs the Nobility, Sub- 
scribers to the Opera, his Friends and the Public, that his 
BENEFIT will take place this Evening, July 13, when will 
be performed (for the last time) Rossini’s Opera, entitled 
LA GAZZA LADRA. Ninette, Madame Grisi; Pippo, 
Madame Brambilla ; Giannetto, Signor Mario; Fernando 
Villabella, Signor Fornasari ; Podesta, Signor Lablache. 

After which the Second Act of Rossini’s celebrated Opera, 
GUGLIELMO TELL. Principal Cinaracters by Madame 
Persiani, Signor Mario, Signor F. Lablache, and Signor 
Fornasari. With other Entertainments. 

In the course of the Evening Signor Puzzi will perform on 
the Horn a Fantasia, on the motives of Mercadante’s Opera 
of “Ti Bravo,” and M. St. Leon will perform on the Violin 
a Fantasia, on the motives of Donizetti's Opera of “ Lucrezia 

rgia.” 

To conclude with the new Grand Ballet, by M. Perrot, 
the Music by Signor Pugni, with New Scenery, Dresses, 
Decorations, &c. entitled ONDINE; ou, La Naiade. The 
Scenery‘by Mr. W. Grieve. Principal Characters :—Ondine, 
Malle. Cerito; Hydrola, Madame Capes; Matteo, (a young 
Fisherman), M. Perrot; Theresa, (his mother), Madame 
Camille:; Giannia, (an orphan, betrothed to Matteo), Mdlle. 
Guy Stephan. Villagers, Peasant Girls, Ondines, Naiades, 
&e. &e. Dancers: — Mdlles. Cerito, Camille, Scheffer, 
Planquet, Benard, Galby, Ducie, and Mdlle. Guy Stephan ; 
M. St. Leon, and M. Perrot. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made to 
Signor Puzzi, 38, Jermyn-street; and at the Box Office, 
Opera Colonnade. Doors open atjSeven—the Opera com- 
mences at half-past Seven o'Clock. 





THEATRE RCYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


MR. BENEDICT’S BENEFIT. 


Last performance, previous to their departure from London, of 
M. SIVORI, STAUDIGL, & Miss CLARA NOVELLO, 
On Monday next, July 17, 

When will be presented a Scene from Meyerbeer’s Opera, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, in which Miss Clara Novello and 

Herr Staudig! will appear. 

CINDERELLA, compressed into one Act. The part of 
Cinderella by Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Tisbe, Miss Sybilla Novello ; 
Daudini, Mr. Shetton ; Pompolino, Mr. Guibilie. 

_NORMA, in one Act. Norma, Miss Clara Novello; Adel- 

wo Rainforth: Pollio, Mr. Manvers; Orovesa, Herr 
taudigl. 

The Farce of DEAF AS A POST. Tristam Sappy, Mr. 
Harley; Captain Templeton, Mr. Cooper; Sally Maggs, 
Mrs. C. Jones, &c. &c. 

A CONCERT, in which M. Sivori will perform his Grand 
Concerto, and also a Duett for Pianoforte and Violin, with 
Mr. Benedict. 

Principal Vocalists in the Concert, Miss Novello, Miss 
Birch, Miss Sybilla Novello, and Miss Rainforth ; Mr. Stret- 
ton, and Herr Staudigl. 

Applications for Boxes and Tickets to be made to Mr. 
Whitlow, at ,the Box Office, Hart-street; the principal 
Music Sellers, and Royal Libraries. 

Doors open at a quarter pa.t6; Performance commence 
a quarter to 7. 





ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON 
EAGLE TAVERN, CITY ROAD. 
Proprietor, Mr. T. ROUSE. 


The BRIGAND, as originally performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, }as been added to the numerous attrac- 
tive pieces of this Establishment. Mr. Fraser will appear 
every evening. Mr, Glindon is-re-engaged. The HALL OF 
NATIONS and the COSMORAMIA CAVERN are open ou Gala 
Nights. The following are a few of the popular Operas re- 

resented at this popular place of public resort : —Auber's 
NIASANIELLO, and FRA DIAVOLO; Bellini's SONNAMBULA ; 
Barnett's MOUNTAIN SYLPH; Mozart’s MARRIAGE OF 
FIGARO ; Rossini’s BARBER OF SEVILLE; Boieldieu's JOHN 
OF PARIS. These, with other Musical Produetions, form 
an boty © Entertaiment, unparalleled in the Metropolis. 
On Gala Nights a brilliant display of Fireworks, by Fenwick, 
Pyrotechnist to her Majesty—Doors open at 6; begin at 


half-past 6- 
— Managing Director, Mr. CAMPBELL. § 
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PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


This Evening, Thursday, July 13, the First Act of Weber's 
Opera, DER FREISCHUTZ, Caspar, Herr Staudigl. With 
the Second Act of | PURITANI; Elvira, Madame Eugenia 
Garcia. LA FETE DU VILLAGE; Louise, Mdile. Me- 
janie Duval. The Third Act of LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR: Lucy, Madame Eugenia Garcia; Edgar, Mr. Allen. 
A CONCERT, in which Madame Eugenia Garcia, and 
Madame Albertazzzi, Signor Emiliani, Mr. Balfe, M. Bene- 
pict, Signor Schira, and Madame Balfe will appear. THE 
WATERMAN; Tom Tug, {Mr. Templeton. And MY 
WIFE’S SECOND FLOOR. Being for the BENEFIT of 
Madame EUGENIA GARCIA. 

On Friday, an English Version of LA GAZZA LADRA. 
Principal, Characters by Madame Albertazzi, Madame 
Feron, Miss Sarah Flower, Mr. Allen, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wal- 
lack, and Burdini. MY WIFE'S SECOND FLOOR, and 
THE DEVIL'S IN IT. 

THE ANGEL OF THE ATTIC will be performed in the 
course of the week. 

» THE DEVIL'S IN IT, continuing its successful career, 
will be performed as often as the production of other novel- 
ties will allow. 

Rossini’s Opera of LA GAZZA LADRA is unavoidably 
postponed until Friday, in consequence of the sudden indis- 
position of Miss Sara Flower. 

THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS will positively be 
performed on Monday. ‘ 

A new and original Opera, the Music by Nelson, is in pre- 
paration. 

A new Comedietta, and several novelties, are in rehearsal. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. I. WALLACK. 

Dress Circle, 5s. Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, Is. Half- 
price at 9 o’Clock—Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. Boxes, 2s. Pit, 1s. 
Gallery, 6d.—Private Boxes, 2/. 2s. Proscenium Boxes, 
2/. 12s. 6d.—Doors to be opened at half-past Six, and Per- 
formance to commence at Seven o’Clock. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 

On Friday Evening, July 21, will he performed SPOHR’S 
Oratorio, THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
Conducted by the Composer. 

Principal Vocal Performers Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, 
and Miss Dolby; Mr. Young, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Shoobridge, 
Mr. Giubliei, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Her Staudig!. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of 500 performers. 

‘Tickets, 3s. each, Reserved seats, 5s. may he had of the 
principal Music Sellers ; of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Chasing-cross,.. 
Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall, and at 194, 
Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. See. 

On this occasion the Doors will be opened at Seven and 
the performance commence at Eight o’Clock. 


WILSON’S 
SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LAST NIGHT BUT TWO. 


MUSIC HALL, 
STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JULY 17, 
At Two o’Clock, 


MR. WILSON, 


Will give his Selected Entertainment on 
SCOTTISH SONG. 


Pianoforte Accompanyisi Mr, Land. 
PART I. 


Gloomy Winter’s now awa’—Jessie, the Flower 0’ Dum- 
hlane—Bonnie Prince Churlie—Flora M‘Donald’s Lament— 
The Lass o' Gowrie—Wha'll buy Caller Herting ?>—Muir- 
land Willie. 

PART II. 


Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch—The Ewie wi’ the crookit 
horn—Auld gudeman, ye’re a drucken carle—Scots, wha 
ha’e wi? Wallace bled—The Lando’ the Leal—Tak yer 
auld cloak aboot ye. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o'clock, the 
Entertainment to commence at Eight, and terminate about 
Ten o'clock. 

Front Seats, 2s. Gd.; Back Seats, 2s. 

No more Tickets are issued for the Front or Reserved 
Sects, than they can conreniently hold, and partias are re- 
commended to Se in their Seats before Eight o’Clock. 

Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s. : for Eight, 1/." to be 
had at the Music Hall, at Messrs. Cramer’s, at Duffs, at 
Olliveir’s, and at Leader’s, Bond-street ; and in the City at 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Cos, 

MR. WILSON’S Morning Entertainments at the Han- 
over-square Rooms, on Wednesdays, and Evening Enter- 
tainments at Store-street, on the Monday Evenings, as usual, 

On Monday the 24th, for the Last Time, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF PRINCE CHARLES. 

On Monday the 3ist, RHE LAST ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR THE SEASON. 
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THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely fills the — Saloon, 
225 feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and embraces up- 
wards of FIFTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, all fac-simi- 
les, in groupes, and in their correct native Costumes, from 
the highest Mandarin to the lowest subject in the Empire. 


Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natural 
History and Miscellaneous Curiosities ; illustrating the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of more than 300,000 Chi 
nese, respecting whom the Nations of Rurope have had 
scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is Now OPEN for Public Inspection from 10 IN THE 
NORNING TILL 10 AT NIGHT. 

Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, Is. 


NAPOLEON'S 


MILITARY CARRIAGE. 


Taken at WATERLOO.—Room magnificently fitted to 
shew the decoration of his period, Engravings of his History, 
splendid Bust by Canova, the Cloak he wore at Marengo, 
the Sword of Egypt, the Standard given to his Guards, his 
Watch, Gold Snuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Instru- 
ment that drew it, Tooth-Brush, the Dress worn in exile, 
Dessert Service used at St. Helena, Counterpane stained 
with his blood, &c.; the greater part late the property of 
Prince Lucien. 

MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street. Open from 11 till Dusk, and from 7 to 10. 
Great Room, One Shilling; Napoleon Relics, and Chamber 
of Horrors, Sixpence. 








HANDEL'S 
Chorusses in the Niressiah, 


AS DUETS FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, BY 
S. FE. RIMBAULT. 

Complete in three Books with Acceompaniments, (ad li!) 
for two Violins, or Flute, and Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 
or for four Voices. 

Price 30s.—(or in separate parts from 1s.) 

Published by Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactety, 
and Pianoforte Warehouse 13, Hanway-street, Oxford-street;4 


rice 63.—also Lo Studio, by Ernest Von Winter, consis 
of 10 Numbers at 2s. 6d. each. The object of the above ron- 
dos is to amuse as well as to instruct the Student. Each 
rondo is written with its own peculiar style, possessing all 
the advantages of an exercise without the dryness and want 
of interest which characterize that species of composition, 


ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, 


EDWARD DODD, 
Manufacturer, by Special Appointment, to H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

BEGs to direct the attention of Amateurs and Professors 
of music to his ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS for the VIO- 
LIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, and GUITAR, which after 
several years’ trial have been proved to combine all the 
qualities for which the Italian strings have hitherto been so 
celebrated. In clearness and brilliancy of tone they cannot 
be surpassed, and for strength and durability they are un- 
equalle 

Edward Dodd respectfully cautions Professors and Deal- 
ers against a spurious imitation which is sold under the 
name of ‘ Anglo-Roman. To avoid such imposition. each 
half-bundle is wrapped in a blue band, with ,E. Dopp's 
Anglo-Roman Strings. 

N.B.—To be had of all the principle Music-sellers in Town 
and country.—Please ask for E, DoDD’s ANGLO-ROMAN 
STRINGS. 








Now publishing, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


HANDEL’S CHORUSES, 
Arranged forthe Organ or Pianoforte, by JOHNGOsS, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Several of them are now ready. 

F. C. Leader, 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook street. 





Lately published, 


ACRED MUSIC—Selected from the Com- 
KJ positions of TYE, TALLIS, GIBBONS, RAVENS- 
CROFT, &c., and adapted to portions of the different Ver- 
sions of the Book of Psalms; with a Preface on the Music 
of the Englisli Church. This volume contains several short 
but excellent compositions by the old Masters, hitherto 
little known, suited for Schools and Churches, many of 
which may be usec as ANTHEMS. In 4to. cloth, 12s.— 
N.B. In this work the old tunes are reprinted with the 
harmonies as originally composed. 

London: J. BURNS, 17, Portman Street, of whom may be 
had a List of works on Cuurch Music, &e. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 
FOR PIANOFORTE, &c. 


CHEFS D'UVRE DE MOZART, a New and Correct 
Edition of the Pianoforte Works, with and without Accom- 
paniments, of this Composer. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 
41 Nos., to be continued. 

Cipriani Potter's Symphony in G minor..........duett 
” Overture, Antony and Cleopatra, do. 
W.S. Bennett “ Suite de Pieces,” op, 24, 

Rondo Piacevole. 
Three Musical Sketches. 
pa Genivieve. 

(Publishers of all this author’s works.) 
CLASSICAL PRACTICE, Selected from the most Celebrated 
Composers, Nos, L to 8. Edited by W. S. Bennett. 

No. 1—Clementi’s Sonata, op. 40, in G 
2—Dussek, ditto, op. 35, in C minor 
3—Haydn’s Sonata, op. 78, in E flat ? 
4—Pinto’s Sonata, from op. 3, in A 
5—Clementi’s Second Sonata, op. 50, in B minor 
6—I. S. Bach’s Sonata, No. 2, of the Suites Angloises 
7~—-Woelfl’s Introduction, Fugue, end Sonata, op. 25 
», 8—Dussek's Farewell Sonata, op. 44 (to be continued), 

(12 Nos. intended to make a handsome Vol. of Studies.) 
SONATAS, RONDOS, &c., from the most Celebrated Com- 

posers. Edited by Robert Barnett: intended as an 

Introduction to Classical Practice, Nos, 1 to 4 

Yo. 1—Dussek’s Sonata, op. 24, in B flat 
2—Steibelt’s Rondo, from Sonata dedicated to Madame 

Buonaparte, in E flat ek ‘ 
3—Clementi's Sonata, op. 21, in B flat 
», 4—Ditto ditto, op. 11, in E flat (tobe continued.) 

USEFUL PRACTICE, No.1. Edited by R. Barnett. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S GRAND STUDIES FOR 
THE ORGAN, consisting of Preludes, Fugues; ‘and Toc- 
catas. Books | to 8,7s. each. (‘To be continued), .¢: 

D. SEEIBELTS STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Consisting of Exercises in all the various Keys, with the 
Fingering marked according to the present improved 
System, in Four Books, 5s, each. 

BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO, op. 19. 
Duett, for Pianoforte. 

SCARLATTI'S LESSONS, 4 vols. 

COVENTRY AnD HOLLIER, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 


” 


Arranged as a 


[THE VIOLIN WORKS OF 
_ __ #. W. BRNST, 
‘Pusrisnep py EWER & Co. 72, NewGate Strekr. 
Op. 4- -Variations Brilltes., with Pianoforte .. 3 0 
5—Three Rondinos Brilltes. do. . 3 0each 
with a 2ud Violin .. e 

10—Elegie..............With Piane 
12— Concertina..... with Orchestra ..15 0 
with Pianoforte.. 

» 12--Deux Morceanx ...,with Pianoforte 
Adagio Sentimentale.....+++. 
Rondino Grazioso 
15—Deux Romances....with Pianoforte, 
16—Bolero ......ceceeseees occcOBvccceees 









” 
THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 37, will appear on Saturday, July 15, price Two-pence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





s. d. s. d. 
Quarterly.... 2 0 —— Stamped.... 3 0 
Half Yearly.. 4. 0 —— cya caeeaeee 
Yearly ......8 0 -—— ++. 12 0 


” 

+4+ The MUSICAL EXAMINER is delivered free of post- 
age at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day of 
publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price), on the same day. 

Subscribers to the MUSICAL EXAMINER willl be presented 
gralis, quarterly, with a piece of music by a popular com- 
poser, either vocal or instrumental, value THREE SHILLINGS, 
which will be delivered to them on payment of their sub- 
scriptions. So that a half-yearly subscriber will be entitled 
to SIX SHILLINGS worth of music, ‘and a yearly subscriber 
to TWELVE SHILLINGS worth. 

+44 Quarterly Part, from Nos, 14 to 26 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 

LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 

The whole of the Music of this celebrated opera of Auber. 
Arrangements of all kinds, for every instrument, by the 
most eminent composers. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 
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